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The Week. 


- nevlect or refusal of Mr. A. B. Cornell either to retire from his 


several political positi or to resign his office as naval otfeer 
of t! port, IN pursucin of the President's order respeeting the 
civil service, has become, within the past week, alinest a national 
scandal Some ofthe Washington correspondents tell us that his 
obstin s owlne to his desire to offer himself as a‘ test case 


ot he mght of all Ame} tn citizens to e@Xereist political lead 


( p. and that he intends to appeal to the Senate, under the Ten 
we-of-olfice Net, if any attempt is made to remove him. Since 
mebodyv tou hitl th ht for thre privile ve oof all American 
cit is to be leaders in polities he « serve as well as ans TaYEAS ind 
certain tter than anv ob re Welgner of sugar o iver of a 
led spi Whe presides over his humble ward association. Mr. 
Cornell represents a principle, or thinks he does, and Mr. Have 
represents a dilferent one he two are in antagonism and 
come in violent collision with eaeh other mr) It will be und 
wd, oO vse, that hen it tr Crist is mnade it I} be Db 
1 een Senaton Vet 1 the spoil tein politic uel tlie 
President representing civil-service reform. It is desirable, how 
ever, that the office-holder selected for the test should be one ot 
Uilicient prominence to tix the attention of the country, and if Mi 


Cornell has selected himself for that distinetion no friend of civil- 


service reforin ought to object If he persists, therefore, in: retain 


} 
Hie i 


iis political leadership, the President must consider him as thi 


repre sentative of the consolidated Opposition to his civil-service 


policy, and must remove him from office be the consequences what 
they may Po order his removal and then to see him reinstated o1 
retained by the non-eoncurrence of the Senate would be an excellent 


way to clear the tield for a more decisive action, in which the whole 


weople should parti Ipate. It the people do not want civil-service re 


| 

form this would be the right way to tind it out. On the other hand, 
to allow Mr. Cornell to defy the order with impunity would break dow 
the Administration in respect of this particular policy and weaken 


it in every other. 


Phere can be little doubt that the President’s order is the ** 
ticular measure” of civil-service reform which will receive the con 
bined attacks of the machine politicians in both House I} 


Mir. Conkling will not be found deserting his friend Mr. Cornell o 


this issue is hot onlv a matter of reasonable conjecture, but may be 
regarded as contirmed by the noble Senator’s remarks at Oswego thr 
other day. He was addressing the “ veterans, soldiers of the Arm 


and Navy now living in Oswego County.” and atter mentioning the 
heed of * earnestness of purpose in publie and private affairs,” and 


other need more ol les Vavueé ol trite. said, not obscurels 


The way to ensure some of these things is for every man, what 
action to publie affairs; this is the bounden duty of every citizer 
whatsoever, and it is the only mode under our system of government 
in which that system can be made effectual and just It was to en 
sure this right to every iman to be heard in the public counsels, and 
to be counted in the majority whose judement is the tinal decision 
in a republic, that these veterans fought and suffered. On this vete 
rans’ day it cannot be amiss to remind vou how high is t] 
tion to discharge the duty and to assert and exercise the right for 


] 


Which they did and endured so much.” 


ever mav be his oceupation o1 position, to give some thou 





Brigham Young died on the 20th of last month, after a short and 
the Morinon church 


Without a head. His death has led to some discussion of his cha- 


Violent illness, at the age of seventy-six, leavin 
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Senate). to ‘ offence: Jon (Clerk of the House | 
Woodrut? (Clerk of the Senate). for the same and for forges Ma 
(Speake do Govern for the e and tor bribe Parker 
(Treasure for paving ev on torged Warrants and for breach of 
trust: Jacobs (Teller of the South Carolina Banking Co.), tor 
forwers Patterson (United States Senator), for bribery; Seott 
(Governor), for conspiraey to cheat the State; and Kimpton CN 


be 


ent for South Carolina bonds), Dunn (Comptroller-General) 


Cardozo (Treasurer), for various offences In addition, Lee 


ud t 
nrese 
prese 


r), Dennis. Rivers, Leslie, Owens, Whittemore, Swail 
Nash, Hoge, and Davidson, former members of the 


lature, have been indicted for bribery or other crimes: ane it 


at a large number of indictments against other persons will 
nted at the next session of the Court. 
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, and many 


( conventions, have had their 
‘civil-service order. On the other 
e erented this dissatisfaction among 
rejoicing ong the better class 
Conklin mivstie utterances on 


York renewed 
the future, and 


the machine” is to be 


led by him in 


no means that harmony 
n the Presidency 
to seem to prevail by care- 
Kelly, has not proved at all 
cement of the 


spect. It is still threatened 


nt announs excel- 
cl Lo ¢ 
ior of Kelly during the past six 
nts with his 


own creatures 


dependent men. 
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The intestine 


i heightened by the struggle over 
» Which Kelly tried a short time 
i] | he suceeeded, Purroy would 


trike, and it is not too much to 


» Purroy 


and a strike at 
police foree 
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politician, a natural 


not, as we say, 
‘rife among the Democrats. 
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i condition of affairs is favorable only to one thing, and that 
dep hnaen novernent to secure good candidates for the vuari- 

ous local and State offices to be filled. A little active pressure 
Hd foree on either party the nomination of such men, and would 

is some chanee of securing from the Legislature proper aetion on 

the constitutional a Iments proposed by Governor Tilden’s eom- 
1 These were passed by the last Legislature, but they can- 

not be voted upon by the people until they have been favorably acted 
uy by two successive legislatures. At present the only chance of 


their passage this vear seems to be the election of a Republican 
] 


ecislature, as the Democrats have not only shown no interest in the 


r, but have 


vent their going to the people 


voted almost unanimously at 


at all. The 


wcan hardly be exaggerated. 


every stave to pre- 
importance of their pas- 


Their incorporation into the 


4 


constitution would put an end, at least in a great measure, to the 


under which we have suflered so long, and 


‘boss ” erovernment 


iministration 
The reforms 


li¢ arly everve 


id give the tax-pavers at least a veto on the mala 
of the public funds which they themselves contribute. 
Which they would introduce are reforms longed for by 
lv in this city who has any property, and is net subject to the 
loathsome disease which causes professional politic ians to see in 


every attempt to make government pure and its burdens easy an 


and vet 


tendenes reforms Which, unl 


they are 
come organized effort is made to pass them, will almost certainly be 
e sinister interests which dictate a continuance of our 


" + + “1 Tee | ‘ ] rp? 
present wasteful and wicked system of communisin. 


We failed last week to find room for an account of the important 
proceedings of the National Board of Trade, which began its annual 
mecting at Milwaukee on the 2Ist ef August. The first 
ht up was the navigation laws, anda series of resolutions offered 


subjeet 
broug 
hy a Boston delegate called for their repeal, and for the admission of 
foreign-built ships to American registration. The debate upon this 
question, which occupied nearly the whele of one day, showed that 
the navigation laws, originally enacted in the interest of seaman- 
ship, have ceased to have any value or importance in that 
new maintained wholly for the pretection of shipbuilders, 
as a prohibitory tariff for that A Philadelphia 
erted that iron ships could be built more cheaply on the 
Delaware than on the Clyde (which we believe is the fact), and urged 
The Board consid- 


regard, 


serving interest. 


| 
delegate ass 


that as a reason for continuing the prohibition. 





ered. it 


x. An ‘ 
voted down. 
revision of the tariff, without indicating any particular policy to be 


hanged to spe- 


unendment subjecting imported ships to a tariff duty was 
A resolution was then passed ealling for a thorough 


followed, except that ad-valorem duties should be ¢ 
cifie as Reciprocity with Canada was debated at con- 
siderable length, having been introduced by an able report from a 
Resolutions were passed by 26 te 6 


far as possible. 


committee appointed last year. 
requesting the President to institute negotiations for a new treaty of 
reciprocal trade between the two countries. The unanimity of the 
meeting on the subject of specie resumption was very gratifying, 
and a resolution was passed, with only three or four negative votes, 
recommending the funding of greenbacks in 4-per-cent. forty-year 
bonds, at the rate of S10,000,000 per month, as auxiliary to the ex- 
isting Resumption Act. A resolution offered by a Chicago delegate, 
looking to the continued cireuletion of greenbacks after resumption, 
was rejected by 6to 27. The last day was given to the silver ques- 
tion, which came up in two sets of resolutions, one from the Chicago 
Board of Trade, recommending Congress to take steps for inviting 
an international convention to establish, if possible, the unrestricted 


coinage of silver and gold on a common ratio; and the other from 


the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, calling for the recoinage of 
the old silver dollar by the United States and the making of it legal 
smount. The Chicago resolution was adopted with 
The Cincinnati resolution first 


ended Dy limiting the reeoinage of the fifty mil- 


tender to any 


only one dissenting vote. Was 


silver dollar to 
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li i Mw tile Woraus { Leal rtoan i ) to ly Tit t \ 

Which it failed to receive the req ct thirds 3 { vot o | j \ | i: 

ta i lb to 1] t a ld. bb | 
The advance to 3 ( .in the B of Eneland « { their wounded. Mo 

\ iiicient to an { mreariiv the declining tender of i equal Prince (Ch ot | 

rates for sterling bills and the price of gold in New York. Exchange Russian as well as Run nt 

advanced above the point at which gold ean be profitably ted the Vid and the Iske been 

from London, for the reason that bills were wanted to pay for U.S.) tents contemplated by the invad 

bonds which could be bought in’ London and sold here at a protit. f or to have been b iM, 4 

Gold advaneed beeause of the advance in sterling bills. Before the of Lovatz, on Sept. 8) by a 

week closed U.S. bonds bad so advaneed in London as to check this . from th Russian headquartes 





movement, and accordingly sterling bills fell, and the price of geld | be the opening of a general contiict. I 
ve a lurch to 103%—the lowest price since May 20, 1862, when it on the Danube from Russia are stated 
old at 1083. Without doubt the country has this year the largest | @rmnies in Asia are evidently still 
evops ever preduced. Not over-sanguine estimates put the cetton | the Russians continue to announce 
crop at nearly if not quite 5,000,000 bales. It is equally clear that Armenia, where the Erivan col ;; h w: | 
there will be an excellent foreign market for our food products. | Sel, is reported to ve repulsed, 
That cotton will be wanted, although perhaps at a low price, is evi- by the Turks. ‘The cer bart bet we \ 


aent. It follows, therefore, that exclusive of the movement of seeu- LOO, SCCTHS TOT ( culling a ei 























rities, the condition of trade with Eurepe ought to be such as to rather than by boldness, Sukhumi kh 
enable the Treasury to get all the gold it needs for resumption pur- the Turks. 
poses and several months before the day named by the law of Jan- 
wiry, 1875, for resumption. That the large crops, with the assur- The death, just announced, of ex P nt 
ance of a market for the exportable surplus, will have a quickening | ' ho, whatever his sins ef co! 
efieet on general trade and will go far to help the country out of the Years long gone by, has cert 
slough of despond, is becoming apparent to all. From every side | More successful political leader thar 
come reports of improving trade. The tonnage of the transporta- Be ever co-operated or contended " 
tion companies is increasi larger demand for money, and — Berryer, “Poequeville, Montal ' 
rates of interest are se of the week the U.S. Jecaj- Blane, Vietor tluge, Jules Favre, and ns 
tender note fer one dollar was werth in gold 80.9673: at the same Weuld have been an event in) Freneh 
time the “dollar of the fathers” (412) grains silver) would have had = ®2 event of melancholy interest, perhaps 
a gold value of SO. E26 eal 
- - y 1, F ‘ 
The Russians have maintained their positions at the Shipka Pass, “~* 
at least the most important portion of them, which includes ‘* Fort a) ane . 
= ; net, followed by the fort oft 1) 
Nicholas,” and have been little molested there throughout the week. 4.) 4 eee a es od he CI i 
A lull began on Monday, August 27, and sinee that date onlv oeca- phlei’ greater sie e “4 , ' 
sary assent to which by the Ss 
sional cannonading has been reported, neither party feeling strong fi : ' 
enough to resume the bloody assaults of the preceeding days. The, icons ater 
Turks continue to hold heights iking the road, and on one cfthem 4 ' % oa . : 
a strongly-tortitied redoubt: but a portion of their treeps seems to 2. P ja . 
have been withdrawn, possibly towards minor passes, both east and | ge tip 
i . Ti Y) - Wm 1 ‘ 
west of Shipka, through which small fragments of Suleiman Pasha’s saat ied “a 13 
command are reported to have forced their way. A part of th dieu , | 
Russian reinforcements is correspondingly stated to have been sent ae 
back. ve been the consequence of the me ATETESSIVE | Pig ithe : 
movement by whieh the Turks, on August 30, followed up their late is fa er , ; 
success at Aghaslar. On the morning of that day two Turkish di- anne = Pe erica . ; . 
visions of Mehemet Ali's army advanced simultaneously from Ada- PS ee er 
, —_ (; Gin eee 
kéi, near Rasgrad, and from a position near Aghaslar, the one | 4.) ae ange 
moving by Sadana on Karahassan, near the east bank of the Kara tein ee re Ps oy 
Lom, and the other on Haidarkéi, further up that river, on its west | b> vf eee , 
WES a ie er ; ; | opite ery of MacMahot ( ( 
Dak. Fhe Russians for a time contesied the udvance of the as : 
frst column behind Sadana, and very stubbornly ck ded their ce a“ casiniggor ; a 
position at Karahassan, though vastly inferior in nu , t to : ee ‘ 
ward evening were compclied to retire in a westerly direction, Haid- ‘ee ; — ere 
arkéi being also forced by the assailants. Though the losses were.) worn | ; ' ' : 
severe on both sides, the suceessive abandonment of po it oh j ars ; Ss s :; “a 
positions by the forces of the Crown Prinee seems to have been eee i : enuio — een 
ian headquartes No Russian official bulle- 0" pap lagh f ; sha pie Mate iuae* 
s - 5 | + + ! 
Mel Lect ved. a wis ab wbe 26 
3 Legitimist, Bonapartist, and Orl Pport rpass in petty 
v, Friday, the 3Ist, the Turks also as ed eannes Lsomet s e aUaacls of power, GamMest an 
the offensive in front of Plevna. Osman Pasha, with the object, as | thing attempted on similar occasions by Morny, Persigny, or Magnan. 
he says, of making a reconnoissance in foree, attacked the Russian The Republicans have still the advantage of harmony among them- 
entrenched positions at and near the village of at, about seven selves. | g united on the re-clection of the 863 anti-Government 
miles southeast of the town. <A hard-fought contest ensued, the 1 bers of the dissolved Chamber, and amicably concerted t 
result of which both sides officially claim asa victory, though neit lidat Vhile their oy ents of the three mot | 
seems to have achieved L ce S1\ SUCCESS ] torees eng } ( t I ngnne i for tl pol but th 
the ? remrat i] nif te t » } } + + } j 
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it epudiated by the legislature on the ground of fraud in their 
tI ecisiat e report s ihe ut the fori ota const 
t nal amendment wiping out the bonds altogether, and now the 
epoule rel | at I | Weary ites Too The’ Tne Const 
0 ist al noup Mhe bondholders in this case elaim, not 
ent I, but udielal estivation (1 eit lt f their right 
Chey ettered, in the late constitutional co tien, to submit thei 
‘ to the Supreme Cor of the State. but the proposition 
( lala | lit to 1D 
j Minnesota the State repudiated a railroad debt of about oO 
ears standing Asin the caseot Georgia, it Was done by constitutional 
renal it md as in the case of Georevia, there was no excuse for 
it. After twenty vears of agitation, denunciation, and negotiation, 


the State officials agreed to colmpromise at SU cents om the dolla 





Phe measure, however, had to be ratitied by a popular vote, and 
the people, on being consulted, voted against it. 

We wish we could satisfy ourselves, as the Democrats do, 
that Minnesota repudiation is due to ‘radical rascalitv.” or, 

the Republicans do, that Southern repudiation is due to Demo 
bg Lif \N ik keene oS 5 ut We cannat Such wets ats these States 
have been comunitting, and threatening to comninit, brine dis 
erace not Upon either party but Upon the whole country, and es 
tablish # precedent of the most dangerous character. It is a 
lamentable faet that State repudiation cannot be stopped, for 
State cannot be sued; and hence the moral is very obvious that thy 
constitutional power of States to contract debts should be curtailed 
In every possi ley From most of the new eonstitutious ulopted 
vithin the past twenty or thirty ve tl lk Hi Neh the history 
of the Pennsvivania and Mississippi repudiations of the last genera 
tion first taught, seers to be gradually making itself felt. There i 
nother moral, however, which persons who discuss the movements 
of public opinion in financial matters should not fail to draw The 


States we have enumerated Gind we might heave included Nerth 
Carolina, but the facets are not tully recessible), though one 


t 


is Northern and the rest Southern, one Republican and the rest 





Democratic, all resemble each other ino one point, and that is the 
character of the population. They are all agricultural communitie 

in which the diversification of industry has made but little pre 
eress, in Which the standard of ec is not high, and whieh are 
peopled by the * hone and sinew ountryv. One may be taken 
is a representative Western State, and the others as representative 
Southern States. The facts about their management of their debt 

how that in all of them alike the sentiment that we know as * com 
mercial honer” has little or no existence: That is to sav. they will 


LOL pers the iI debts utile SS they “ail compelled to do so Now, it Is 


in these sume parts ot the Country that we should expect to tind 


most unsoundness on the currency and silver questions, and such is 
indeed the fact. [It is absurd to stippose that a Western farmer 
ora Southern planter who has discovered and applied the simple 


method of paving loeal debts by repudiating them should be any great 


; 
| 
stickler for the punctual payment of the national debt, or for resump 


tion, or for the adoption of a single standard when two will make 
debt-paying easier. In communiti of this kind, where there is 
little but land, and where the loss of credit) consequently does not 
immediately paralyze industry, the escape of taxation by sueh 
means seems an obvious remedy. We mav be sure that the longer 


the questions connected with the national debt and with the ew 
reney are allowed to remain open. the more impossible it will be to 


prevent the dishonest arguinents and shameless practices of the 


aan 


Western and Southern repudiators from making their appearance in 


new and more alarming shapes at Washington. 


EFFECT ON THE NEGRO OF A DIVIDED WHITE VOTE 
MUuUE division of sentiment among the * Conservatives ” (that is, the 

white men) in Virginia over the public debt has caused more o1 
less chuckling among Republicans at the North, because they 
think they see in it an indication that the state of things in which 


the negro will exert a positive influence of his own in Southern 
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made to ¢ him with the prospect of offices, or thatter bir Southern hi ot EXPO 
it] re el on publie question He is simply told that. ly | rv contrevers 4 ‘ 
elthye stain fre voting or vote with the Conservative ana mournful stlene Phe Ne 
threat er hoe cireumstances must he vote with the Radicals nie had only to released t ' 
t Radicals have nothing whatever to offer him now, he tinds littl hitch or ineonvenienee wnone { 
diticultv in abandoning them. The consequence is that there is been full as wotully mistaken }] 
only one party at the South, and the negro ballots ave virtually east | though a much more hopeful « 
by white hands and go to swell the Southern basis of representa his initiation into civilize . 
tion and Democratle majorities, o1 rather the Democratic totals, ton these columns, one of the ¢ test 
the minorities have either disappeared arare disappearme fallen a downtrodden race (tf { 
Of course this } 1 ver! dis ppointing state of things to those whe mitted ( vst him. we tl 
looked fo id to seeing the negroes form a solid political organi by our Government. whe 
tion at the South, stretching out its hand to the Republican part mitted his eduecatio ‘ 
t the North. and controlling at least some States, and makine a re holders. and allowed ] te supp 
ctable contribution to the Republican side of the House and Senate the arcana in ié that go 
since the failure of the attempt to uphold the negro as a politician | and *contider nt \ 
| ] 1) nab cus In-houses, s ih reonsu ition has become ra ) ! t! i | 
Hiost hepele tall events a change hich will e the nevro | him an intluencee = : 
a ceoof exercising a free cheice in castine h ote nd 1 thee net erers, t ! 
vive candidates a reason for conciliating or courting him, is now ex- | h to be courted at all it 4 
vetoed by his political friends at the North only as the result of a > each other for his vot W] 
division amony the whites; and the split of the white nto two) tion and mate li 
parties j verhaps, What many of the friends of the President's | to come, we | ‘ ‘ 
1 re eagerly looking to a substitute for carpet-bagw | temptations w how moO ! 
vovernments upheld by military fore erience to v 
It such a spl hould occur, no matter on what question of State e be { < 
or of Kec | politic 3. it would undoubtedly be a sign that the So itl 1 | rv) . \ . 
had made one more step in the process of recovery, tor the melan th regard t t : \\ 
choly truth is tha total lack of interest in and familiarity wit] e Tes nS 
the leading political topies of the day —taxation, the currency, the dangerous delusions, | sep 
tariff, the reformin of the civil service, the railroads, the labor probles exer tied other eountries. ( ' I 
is one of the most painful features of the Southern malady The Democrats to work t rp 
old men do not care about these things, and the voung do not knew t h other f ne the ft of “ ' 
about them. But to those who consider a moment what the history | poor white men the most urd ¢ 
of the last twenty vears at the South has been, there is nothing ment interference. 
wondertul in this state of things Phe war found the whole n Lot ppeadis addressed bv 1 ls 
the South absorbed in the question of the rightfulness of slavery and | would be Wen be sty f « 
the lawfulness of secession. During the four vears of war the vhole be to drag hit cle 
hearts and souls of the people went into the struge’e, and their one Phev would, like their Northern contr { 
subiect Was strategy and soldiers their only heroes. Sinee the wat vas wildest. most. irrat t « 
they have been occupied with almost equal intensity with the probli deals { that t fost 
ol keeping the negro out of the government without exasperating the venture to sav, treat us ti peed tal Cly prolit | 
North. and though last, not least, with the struggle for subsistence historv has vet supplied no q coaursene of 7 


The con equence is that at this moment, ; ll recent Norther muuld Ke R IR its t en ld rise t nt 


visitors to the South can testifV, it Is rare to meet with a Souther 
‘ tall l Hles l l t ] lities Dt ti ' Tr 17 ’ 
man Who talks upon any question of national polities, except tl THE INDIAN SYSTEMS OF CANADA AND THE UNITED 
President’s * poliey,” with much interest or with the firmness of tone STATES 
which comes from thought and conviction. He will converse on the | , 
ee : ; ; ‘ ie was r t t ‘ t,.1 gy much impressed by 
witha Northern man, it is true, pleasantly and intelligently, but some 
the ctat sofa ver nm ret el , hie Momimion of ¢ 
a wn a a inten cat 13) ¢ } 
what with the interrogative air of a toreigner who likes to he n reg Sitt Bull v Nn} se of the Indian svst of 
t u think about vour own polities. but te whom thev have 
what vou think about vour own polities, but to 10m tl that Government. had resolved to adont it for cur cfm. Dowhe 
simply a speculative attraction Phis, it must be remembered, too, truth is that Py nt Hav eee ee ee ee ee a f 
rm. i ~ esident laves listened to the patmottie disc 7 of } 
occurs in a region which was once given up to the widest and most Yicial visitor with his usual blandness, but without jumping to the 
varied political discussion, and in which opinions on l] s ects hastt nelusion of the daily press, which went se far as to enumerat 








=e 
i ! | - 
( { idea plan of 

! n. It may, ther 
{ ’ f | .? - 
{ i t { L Stat l wha 
\ results sl nin th Lu d 

i intri 

rm t | in administration of the D nhion is 
( i branch of their Depart of the 
1) ! t-General of Indian Affairs corre- 
( ner i ! I iftorial superintendencis s, 
Bg | ] with 
he ! is 1 here 
\ } re} t of the | { ul which 
} t ( it t tt iccess Of the Ir lan | \ 
( heemployt tof army officer On the other 
f the | | Commissioner for the corresponding 
vs that tl of « irmy were used in matters of 
1 inspection, wholly without reference to hostilities, in a 
wnin Canada, A little study of the parliamentary blue- 
t another general but erroneous impression that the 
Lour frontiel thoroughly solved and the outlook 





ined, On the contrary, Just the same difficulties and com- 

there as here—to wit, disputes about boundaries : tribal 

ty-l tins and compromises to patch up misun- 

and fears of insurrection, with official warnings 

l it 1 dations of a new * policy,” as if that 

y unsa ry. The Minister of the Interiot 

the Indian legislation of the Dominion in almost 

ed by President Grant in his first message (December, 

policy then instituted, and proceeds with statements 

nd old ones supplemented, gratuities and annuities 

\ established and changed, the stopping by 

pl t} mand road-making after the manner 

i} Black Tlills, contests between settlers and native 

( \ y—recalling Joseph and his dear Wallowa— 

yl With proper alteration of some titles and 

f 1 nitude, page after page of the Canadian report 

! could be i changed with those from our Commis- 

volu hout the reader of cither noticing any break in th 

t in the Dominion the difficulties ar me- 

| hh ptness to avert actual collision, 

| ish Govern in America has not since our separation 

reasure in Indian wars, lost its subjects by massacre, 

ned 1 settlement As the general form and professed 

{il { mis ay lr lentical, can the « xplanati mof the 
! I nd in any details of their execution ? 

{ this time entering upon the serious past blundering 

if imperfections of our own Indian service, we may 

t that the Can 1 has two 1 ked administrative ad- 

First, t! Minist of t] Interior is actually the Super- 


\ffairs, and directly responsible for 


lerable, if not the most important, part of his official 
Ife makes the report in his own name, his deputy bearing 
\ ? ion to him in facet, though not in form, as 

rs chief clerk tu his immediate superior ; and 

t} e of the work is as tually done by a Cabinet 


Min- 
functions, burdened 


To allow of this th 
rangement of governmental 
and educational branches, which, being so dis- 
Indian and land offic es, are apt to render 
har it [Interior a Jack-of-all-trades and master of none, 


him some excuse for transmitting the reports of his several 


fbn UN h mere perfunctory notices instead of an intelligent 
t vd plans. 

ristic is that. while the higher officers 

th party politics, the minor superintendents and agents in the 

ld their pl ces for life or good beh: vior, with the obvious 

matters requiring special skill and experience, produced by a 

vell established correct principle of sclection, which 

] ly ] pied, A third notable fact of greater 





. s r » 
ie Tie Number froly 
i than either of thoes tioned— igh not properly a part of 
i for Ind stem, | rather relating to the general administra- 
tion of vernl t—is that the plichted faith of Great Britain and its 
pres \rne } } ) mace to the Indian tribes, has never been 
\ ted. TI ed men it the Crown and the promise of any of 
i thorized agents, Kr e¢ that what is s sly wrong will be 
aut | hou ral delay, and are therefore as loyal as any 
other British subjects. 


is not truce that there has eyer been on the part of the Government or 


people of the United States any intention to be unjust or oppressive to 
their aboriginal wards, but Congress has sometimes been inconsistent 
and dilatory, resorting to temporary expedients and diluted equity. An 
elective legislature has temptations to postpone the claims of those within 
its power who have neither votes nor a lobby in their special interest, for 
both ; of this the late non-action upon Army as 


well as Indian appropriations is sufficient proof. 


constituents who have 
Moreover, the prompt- 
o essential in the management of uncivilized people 
under the divided responsibilities 


heen lauded in our Constitution as the 


ness and decision 


were hardly possible and weak central 


I 
Which have sourees of 
national greatness and prosperity. We need not, however, accuse our 
republican form of government as being the sole or the chief reason why 
ssments with the Indians have far exceeded those of our mon- 
late approached in 
urown., The physical, 


been so wholly different 


archical rival, whose Government, indeed, has of 


many points the freedom and complication of 
historical, and social circumstances are and have 
as fully to explain, without loss of patriotic pride, why the same problem, 
>the €C 


The superficial area of the British possessi 


inadian, has long heen so much harder for us. 


until Istely so easy te 
ns is three and a half mil- 
} 


lions of square miles, being nearly equal to the whole of Europe and con- 





ereater than that of the United States, exclusive of Alaska, 
regarded in a historical 


still e 


siderably 
from its recent acquisition, need not 


mnfined to a 


The settlements of any consequence are 
: 


border on the gulf and river of St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, a nar- 
row strip on the Red River, and another on the Pacific coast. The part 


uit as large as the whole of the United States, the [[udson’s 
Bay and Northwest territories by themselves containing nearly two and a 
half 


ti 


un ett! dl is nb 


millions of square miles and only 2,500 white inhabitants, who 
are at the various posts of the Hudson’s Bay Compaiuy or employed 
The larger part of this 


cion is still the property of the general Government, obtained by 


and 5,000 half-breeds also so employed. 
Vast re 
purchase from the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1869, and may consequently 
be considered for all practical purposes as a great free territory still 
open (besides the 

vinees) to the Indians for hunting and fishing. The facilities for fishing in 


numerous reservations specially set aside in other pro- 


the numberless lakes and rivers are alone sufficient to subsist all the 


Indians in the Dominion, These number but $1,910 souls, and less than 
one-third of them are in, or inconveniently near to, the settled districts. 


r) 
with which we must compare the United States and its forty millions, 


ie Whole population of British America is only four and a half millions, 


about three hundred thousand Indians still remaining, and practically no 


land teft open. Wherever there is a tract worth the homesteading, pre- 
emption, or purchase, there is the white settler or explorer, and the last 


of the game is vanishing for ever. The rush of settlement has been so 


eager that the very ground on which it was necessary to erect the build- 
ings for one of the Indian agencies in California was lately rented by the 
Government from citizen owners, 

Here, then, is the contrast—Canada, with her unsettled tract, equal to 
the whole United States, on which to provide for less than one-third the 
number of Indians inhabiting this country, which has no land unin- 
vaded by squatters. All this has naturally resulted from the difference in 
The history of 
h America, so far as regards the Indian tribes, has mainly, until of 
The one object of 
that company was to procure a vast quantity of furs at a low rate, and 

In this design the laws of climate 


the civilization, and its advance, of the two countries, 


242 
riti 


late years, been that of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


therefore setilement was repressed, 
assisted, since the country is good for hunting but bad for agriculture, 
The Indians were not only undisturbed but stimulated to continue in their 
old 


trinkets wi 


life and habits, because it was cheaper to trade arms, beads, and 
h them for the desired peltries than to drive them off and hire 
white hunters. Of course the company treated them well, from selfish 
motives if from no other, and, with its efficient semi-military organiza- 
tion of commissioners, factors, and traders, ruled wisely at its one hundred 
and twenty posts. Of course, also, the tribes were satisfied, not being 
asked to sacrifice any of their habits, not being crowded by any aggres- 
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lof « 1 and obt fit 

all of xducts which th y valued 

H i rious Indian wars of our k \do—t] MI. - 
a s x, and Nez-Pereés—ar from the cont IO H { 
discoveries and the sudden influx upon and around ti ! 
miners in bodies not repressible by a feeble national ( inent, When 
no statesmanlike provision had been made in advance for such emergen- 
cies. Sin ilar unprem litated injustic with the same sad results had oe- 
curred before in California and Oregon after the gold excitement of 1849, 


The only serious fever of that kind which ever disturbed the 
Canada (that in the Fr 


was, severely tried its 


>composure of 
iser’ River district), short-lived and limited as it 
it 


to that re 


) 
i 
authorities. The Minister’s report of 


the 


1876 is very 


melancholy in respect cion, end he explains discontent and 


threats of its Indians by the pregnant sentence, ** They for the first time 
feel praciically the inconvenience of being hemmed in by white settlers ” 
—/.e., the settlers left from the sudden immigration. If this ** hemming- 
in’ had been more common, and agriculture, mining, and manufacture 
had | 1 more generally possible, there would perhaps have been also in 
t Dominion some victims of the struggle for existence. 

In early settlement of the parts of Canada now most populous, 
wl the influence of the Hudson’s Bay Company was less felt, the colo- 
1} njoyed a singular good-fortune in the character of their pioneers 


was discussed. The French im- 


long before any modern ‘ Indian policy ” 
nts from the first formed a peculiar, and in one sense happy, inti- 
y of relation with the natives. Their plastic and easy disposition met 


id 


Count Frontenac 


the red warriors more than half way, and their imitation of the new-foum 





is Was carried even to an excess of fraternization, 
set the example, blithely adorned himself with paints and plumes in the 
latest American mode, and danced and seng to the delight of his wild 
allies. IIundreds of the debonair adventurers took kindly to the forest 
and to dusky wives, never returning to civilization, and the neighboring 
tribes blood ; Charlevoix sadly wrote 
that the savages did not become French, but the French became 

Bi fur- 
nished a wide belt of safety around the infant settlements, and after- 


} 
i 


soon became infused with Gallic 


savages 


it however undesirable in other respects, the assimilation at once 


wards, as the meagre civilization crept on with no disturbing haste, se- 
has or could have 
rlish, Ger- 


taken place where the main body of the early settlers were Englis] 


cured easy treaties and genial intercourse. This never 
man, or Irish. 
If, without any improvement in our statesmanship, our civilizati: 


ization 
had been lowered or retarded and our climate rendered ir hospitable, we 
should have had no worse Indian troubles than Canada, ld 


but we shor 
not now hold our prominent place among the na i 


tions. 
present imitation of all the Canadian expedients, we must set k the 
dial of time more than a century, retain only the littoral settlements of the 


old thirteen colonies, bend down the isothermal lines some twenty de- 


erees, organize a crcdit mobilier fur company to take charge of half a 
continent, and import a few thousand gay Frenchmen to dance and make 


love on the debatable border. In short, while our statecraft is by no 


means so perfect that it cannot learn something from our friendly rival. 
we cannot safely copy any system that has been successful clsewher 


unless it be applicable to our conditions and environment. 


THE LATE ERUPTION OF COTOPAXI, 
Quito, July 4 
ISTORY hs 


with more truth that they have graven themsely 


bill 


is recorded ten great eruptions of Cot paxi—I micht 


fire and blood in the sad annals which they fill with mis. 


s in characters of 
rv and ruin, 
with desolation, mourning, and tears. The tirst two eruptions were of 
Of the third we have detailed accounts in th 
Ull a. 
They tell of its having submerged the spacious valley from Callo to Lata- 
cunga, filling it with turbid waves, in which great numbers P 
The eruption that followed in the succeeding year, the fourth. was sti!] 
According to the Jesuit Father Velaseo, in his hi 


Humboldt re! 


no great consequence, 
‘Tlistorical Narrative’ of Don Jorge Juan and Don Antonio dc 


more disastrous, 
of Quito, it carried ruin to a distance of 600 miles, 


his ‘Cosmos,’ that in Honda, 436 miles from the voleano exp] S ‘ 
the sound of cannon were heard. In the seventh eruption, April 4, 1768, 
the shocks and the rain of earth extended from Popayan to G a 
distance 456 miles. Quito and other towns were plunged 

darkness from 9 A.M. to 1 p.m, the herror of the situation being acera- 
vated by frequent earthquakes and by the frightful roaring of th furi- 





ated ciant. The head of the Government 





ation. 
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» ¢ "| al 
( x1 lint y i 
Villav neio his *( ‘aan ! 
of 17% th Clg wher 1 i ( 
venthn Villavicer adds tha W 
Cotepaxi was not responsi for t 


destroved Riobamba, Latacunga, and 
From 20,000 to 40,000 pr rished lv it. 


to another voleano, the Galera, and says it 
phenomena in the physical history of 
pened with the Galera as with Vesuy 

Both 

h they had thrown off 


Lisbon. Voscahnoes Ct ised to } 


! 
smoke Whi 


nevertheless, is 92 miles from Quit . wi iv 

Humboldt mentions another phenom ne. ‘| 

was Riobamba, and yet at Latacunga and A: 

it, the great subterranean noise was 1 } At «& 
only eighteen or twenty minutes \\ 


places without falling. Crops made a + 
the position of the other. 


while oth rs Were carr il oll 


wound them, to distant p! s, t 

befo the courts Road 

burst it flames (Lake Q ! 
u 

filled up. In short a 

the wretcl nhatl nt t] 

\ din } ( ‘ ) \\ 
of Cotopanxt | ‘ ted re lava 
ninth took plac 1 1855. but Sy 
part of t vol 9) (Ye *? nd pyi ‘ 
out torrents of fire, wat 
reat harm resulted from t " 


eruptions have not followed I 2 
a tributary of the Am 1, t vertlow 
with dos < | | 
re 1 ron : 4 } ! } 
des s 1 I ( | 
then ( xi hast 
( give ¢ \ 
for the v , 
( l iwi } N | 
On ¢ s 1 4 
mount " Tt was Vi 
artist, ( } WwW } 1 ; 
the Andes lr) ( sO 
to see a pillar of f 
of heaven, as if the sus 
of both oceans, 1 inihes 
tokens of his iz 
The last eruption of ( \ 
computation, took | 
city fq »> Was i 
a nt betw ! 1 
not to the purpos } } | ; \ 
tion of Quito |] 1 . 
} ‘ + n ’ that 9 ] ‘ j 
sed, all div sus} for thn 
teri ot | Pa) \ rv o 
y W } p 7 ' 1) \\ if 
l 
Says SESUS Nays 1 . os Haat pore lean 
eu? ‘ lh ‘ ‘ ] 1 2G ith ¢ ry 
Cire : t ‘ l - dari in the broad 
aav l wl cr I Yr, i 1 the « tht o 
q 
1 > ~ l 1 { il panied by a ra f 
Slices (n \ = 1 ! \ ) 1 out ; ract 
= h hich lall fore it in ny 
= ; § 4. nal counts ‘| t 
. ’ pposite ns, as if to give vreut | its 
devzs vl t ke the conf » still more dire One } h tock 
r souther! rse t rds the citv of Latacunga tol 1 
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i 1 Int (re raphy 
‘> ry q « ) rte] 

Lp Tne 1 tt ! 
t ! ! Ithough Reiss di dls 
! ! elveias U ! ! OL seam 

' nrod { Pan of Quit 
j | ! f palace of the Incas, described 
trave rs t ugh th ntral valley of the 
ped thet f the flood In the vieinity 
eu t up from tts verv foundations the 
|) | Vi ' W those Virals vu estimated il 

t vepl tw the mea ve boyicl ore 
troved, as well as a part of the fine 
jilled even in Europe) whieh connect Quito with 
ft Repul On hearing the report of the 
i i ne the infuriated waters tpproach, the 
tistl f Lataconga thought themselves 

tru t | thy ist! pela vi Hy t d 
L ! ett ft e rivers, and, pouring itself 

! t ‘ i reve it tiation {f then ft tmm 
towards the soutl f topaxi devastated the 
! nel ne ilev of Chall md in purticular the estate 
\ ed | having been the residence of Thumboldt 
| 1 ! " il ‘ } Milnes 1a thriving factory 
fore, had been ce ved by fire ancl hac just been 
‘ tl torrent ed it from th und nel 
tt Lt tracme? marbin rs and token fw to 
f in ira and I era which they p lL in thei 
y Oeoun It is asserted that a mill of Don 
' t ‘ e water like a ship at sea until shattered by 
! ! \ vi of ( y alone is estimated at over 
{ ud | tions 1 jually great 
1 tl the mum of t dend eods one thou- 
lh en ly direction, destrovine the brid of 

wey njury to the estates in that neigh ! ol, 
iin} in lebrated for its fine wine, well known as 

, te. de by Don Vieente Alvar We have et nod 
f ! lL by the eruption in the east vd are 

to whet they have extended to t! qu I te 

\ ' 

t urn dings of Quito have been laid waste, the city itself 
to rain of ashes and a complete darkness, which 
aie f dau tf three in the afternoon. At Machache and 
echt lasted for thirty consecutive hours. In the midst 
me could hear the bellowing of the cattle and the 
inimals, who, deprived of their usual food by the shower of 
pecies of frenzy for the means of satisfying their 
heasts, frantic with terror, careered hither and thither as 


{the piteous howling of the dogs pierced the air with its 
tas that of 


letter to 


In Quito the darkness was m night : it was 


Tacitus, in which 
‘sit 


Pliny in a 
us and the destruction of Pompeii. 


\e- if the lights in a room had been extinguished.” At 
t first was of course, heavy sand, which subsequently 
hes so fine and impalpable that they penetrated not only into 


most carefu ly -closed ree ptact s. In the depth 


en and women, braving the rain of ashes, sallied forth 


reening themsely with umbrellas and lighting their 

t ! ll the while these strange apparitions rent the 
eine nd prayers for mercy. The umbrellas, as well as the 
d here on journeys, were no superfluous precaution, 

] L but secant protection against the subtle powder, 

rey bered had in many cases produced blindness during 


the rain of ashes of thirty hours which at- 

people had unanimously aseribed the disaster*to 
ven, brought down by the irreligion of the Govern- 
rily ‘ ke se] the ehure hes and deprived the pe ople 
onsolations that were made doubly necessary by the 
in general, The idea of a divine punishment 
TyM st 
last groups of men, without a leader, 


raged more wildly this convic- 


at i > Zr. [Number 636 


1 eee = 


= . = 


without anv cones Without arms, threw themselves 


rted plan, and 


the guard at the Military [Hh 


upon 


While others attacked the 


spitial 


t 


tioned at the powder magazine on the | 


gnard sta 
lhoft Javira. There were but few 


i 
troops in the garrison, the greater part having | 


it rection in Lmbabura; but the assailants, lacking arms and direction, 
were promptly overpowered, with no further loss than that of two sol 
diers and two citizens. On the day following, before the citv had reco 
‘ red from Its constern ition, nud while ce] ul Is if sh still hovered mn thy 
al ind per ded the streets, five of the unhappy prisone swho had been 
taken during the tumult suffered the barbarous punishment of five hun- 
dred lashes. Some have died in consequence, The facet needs no m 
ment. \ number of respectable eitizens have been srrest a ind are te 


be subjected to a court-martial. 


In the present wretched condition of Heuador, ruined as it is by a 


ere of adtsasters, the recent erupth nm is the eulminat n of it Woes, 
Ten years of peace and prosperity, of which there is faint prospect nos 
wi not suflice to repair the evils which a few hours have rowucht if 
unfortunate land. 
Axroxio FLORES 
& 
Correspondence, 
THE PREVENTION OF RATLROAD STRIKES 
tt. 
Ve tt Eprrok or The Nation : 
sik: President Seott of t] Pennsvivan Railroad, in an article in 
the last NVortA American Review, takes the ground that the railways of 


State commerce, it 


them in 


the country having become the great channels of inte 


is the mstitutional duty of the National Government to protect 


the performance of their functions. In this case the demand for Govern 


ment interference, with all that the name implies, comes from one 4 ‘pr 
senting the railroad corporations, As respects any general interference 
with the national mails it is apparent that the existing law is sufficient 
The late strikers begin to realize that to their cost. So far as strikes by 


concerned, it seems to me that Presi- 


railroad employees in partic List ure 

dent Seott is one of the very last persons in the country whose praver for 
yr tion should be listened to by Congress or any one else, Let him 
prot himself Others have done it he and his company can doit in 


the same way. He can draw a lesson in this matter well worth his care 


ful study from that Jacqmin pamphlet to which T referred in my letter of 


short cle serip 


which M. 


and conse 


a week ago, But I do net knew that T can better pre face a 


tion of the way in which the great French railroad company, 


itself against trade-unionism 


Jnacqmin speaks for, secures ig 
the 
Col. 


point, 


quent strikes among its employees than by quoting language 
by the Nafion in its issue of March 22 last. Seott’s North 


American paper gives to it even additional Speaking then 


of the demand for legislation bearing on railroad strikes, the Neffon 


remarked : 


* This is a question which ought to be settled by the railroad corpora 
tions and not by State legislatures. Indeed it never can be settled on a 
basis of penal legislation ; it must be made a matter of kindly and friendly 


wdjustment between the employers and employed, The proper course to 


pursue is alsoa very simple one, and one which we wonder some of our 
rich and powerful corporations have not already adop:. 2. They should 
constitute their own benevolent and life-assurance associations for the 


benetit of their employees. They should not leave this work to trade- 
unions ; to do so, and thus invite outside influence, is neither sound policy 
nor good economy. . . . All occupations connected with running a 
railroad are hazardous. Both life and limb are in continual danger. 
Our railroad corporations are now eld enough, large enough, and ricl 
enough to take this into consideration and systematically provide for it. 
. . . And these enormous corporations let trade-unions steal their 
men away from them! The thing seems hardly credible, and yet it i 
so. Plainly, therefore, it is wholly their own fault if the officers of these 
corporations stand in terror of Mr. Arthur and his brotherhood, — It is 
not legislation but wisdom that they need. They have no business to call 
for penal statutes, or to look to the Government for protection, Let them 
protect themselves,” 


In spite of the resolutions of the late Ohio Republican Convention, and 
notwithstanding the advocacy of a more direct and incessant Government 
intervention by men like Seeretary Sherman and Senator Stanley Mat- 
thews on the one side and President Seott on the other, this seems 
to me to be not only sound common sense, but also sound Ameri- 
can It both places the responsibility where it belongs and 
demands a remedy from the one power competent to supply it. The 
French Government in practice most of all, and our Government in theory 


serise, 











The Nation. 
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lor if all, are given to interference with incustrin] details. Yet. eu Cer ] they w part | 
ously enough, the thoroughly American doctrine T have just ted fron \ v 
the .Va/fon finds its strongest confirmati not in theory but im expr eond uct ing t recent crisis, hy 
‘ { that also the experience of France As respects interference ‘ lasting fruit r > 1O0,000 
in tt letails ef railroad management, therefore ties Ohio politician ong th i ism mere g 
} Pennsylvania Railroad ally have thi me fairly tried to out more than a shilling tl 1 i! l 
i 1 Herod—to be more French than Frat nt. t} 1 pay nont I 
I modern Fre y S furany cor nunistic. He must be dealt ix f endowment of a New Y ( 
th accordingly Be = Paced pone ly in mind, M. Jacqmin tell ew tha been wholly d I 
is that the French comp de lf Wiser In its dav than are our rail ficent gift, beammge permanent 
road companies, had no idea of allowing trade-unions and brotherhoods | against all future railroad: strik \ 
step in and make pro nh for its emplovees against every unforeseen would have been made to f } f 
( tingency of lives passed upon the rail. The connection of the future existed which it would be we 
ployee Wi he corporatic was, therefore, divided into two distinet mv tiast ection. Ott 1} 
per tits | oO ve servi und, secondly, that of disability o ht t. andthe g t sti \ 
leant Of the organization of the active service T spoke in my previo not now be, | 1 | 
! or 1 detail ol What thre company does to identifv it Ih Thea el conte { t 
‘ vith it during that period of their lives Timust refer to the Phe \ on of stril t i! 
i mmphilet. They are well worthy of study, but much mo in thor, eap 1 inte y ; 
dance with the Freneh paternal system than with American ind neither a pot in her ase 
| \ It is with the second period—that of disability or deatii—that | rikes, howe, re ow 
j dealing. It is against this that, in the utter absence of ; to them a » lary " 
| \ may ft Limerican employee ecourse to | i noor | } ( ! 
otherhood Pursuing a wholly different and a_i fa is vel lemopr | 
ve humane policy, the company de Ast established rly v | Cur prpet { " 
t j funds, kn nm tt one as the Provident al | tthe \} ! | { 
ind In endowtig the finds, however, it took the ot ! 
{ res hound to come to the assistance of rier most 
i ‘ 14 wiht «4 ider themselves | und to } ! ! 
{ \ dingy e provident fund was composed of ass s | I} & ~ . 
nemplos contributions of the mipany, and tines. The SONS] \ 
\ var in amount, being fixed at one per cen er apnun n | | tw 
ivi Whieh amount milght be i reased toa su inet exceedin two} f + let ' ryt ] . 
cent. The object of this fund is ** to remedy as faras possible the suffer | whicl ! \ 
i occasioned by sickness ; to secure the full income during the time of | nem f employment, and tet 
the sickness, and, in case of death, the payment of the funeral expenses : veut ol I necting, Which w 
d to grant to the widow or children assistance equal to the amount of | the whole subject is freshly and 
four months’ pay.” In 1867 it amounted to over $100,000, although dur- prot min ese matured © 
i the previous veer it had patd out nearly $50,000 in aid to it tri } } suguest 
bu s 
The pension fund was made upofan endowment by the con pany: of 1 TI F 
itil assessment equal to two per cent. of the amount of salaries, of i! ! 
tory for allemy ovees of the company; of anappropriation by th OMpPany ner y 
of an equal amount nd, finally, of gifts. The minimum period ot \ 
vice which entitles an employee to a pension is twenty vears : the mini Oy ale 
um retiring age ts fifty years. * The pension fund becomes a tont se 
company, Whose funds were the property of the whole body of employees.’ biter poll 
The principle under which this fund is distributed is stated by M,. J a a _ ™ ici 
min, but it is unnecessary to describe it here, It is sufficient to say that a ty . ; secbeatar 
it secures to retiring employ of the required age md length of service, ” it 
pensions amounting to from 50 to 7 per cent. of the highest salaries “" a . : . 
ever enjoyed by them. Employees who are dismissed because their‘ suit — 
services are no longer required are entitled to an equitable adjustment of _— 1 Com] Y & 
their claims on the fund, based on a restoration of the sums which they imisangliaas nating in B 
have paid, Employees discharged for cause, or who discharge them- yrowow ba ‘ i 
; 1? 300) employ If thoes :, 
selves, ** shall have no claim to such repayment.” en Sagem a 
finally, M. Jacqmin closes his summary with these remarks, whicl : ‘ 
‘ ' basis as M. J 
cannot at this time be too strongly commended to the tho rhtiul con- 
sideration of all railroad men : ae Me sige, = 
a \ ! l a i 1 a odienms of 
seal ‘is a way, we will not say an infallible one, but almost cert . it Tee 
o certaining if an organization answers. the great mass of tl requ. ris ~ t l } 
ments to be satistied—this is, the stabil] of its emplovees. the pe > 
nency of their voluntary engagements en an employee, free to look It certainly s B YeLy Gees 
in all occupations for a career which suits his taste or a least answers those entruste \ ( hit Ss SI ! " me Mo ! 4 : 
ifliciently his necessities—when such a man holds his situation during nd s solution f ' dit} | ely confronted 
many vears and declares even that he is not willing to leave it. wet ; , eee } 
rrant that the organization which answers to this situation includes ele.  ¢°™ sith aie ' ae , Pent Meda 
ments of stabilitv and suceess, and that it works to the reciprocal satis { \ IB Industry. That soluf® 
faction of officers and subordinates. No organization has reached pet howevel! univ Wil I n her from the 3 wus or thei 
fection ; every year the realization of certain improvements may be and — , ites. or even a large inerease of the re } army. <A. bette \ 
ought to be attempted ; but the permanency of the staff proves that Se P ne i hes 
nothing requires changing in the basis of the organization ote : 3 nanan, 
yay t T ¢ : 8 t! i I rth Hie «i \ i WwW it othe 1! ‘ 
It was President Vanderbilt, of the New York Central road, w Tay Hiv sit a have ready ¢ In tt direction 
uttered the one really significant word elicited by the strike, which has CHARLES F. Avaus. J 
already been quoted, when he said, speaking of the employees of the Quincy, Mase ptember . 











LEEERON ; EN Te UTI 
' V4 
n t } \ } i 
! by icf tha N rth rh tea it re | - 
. bmn that the injust Was me itended, and I 
} blisdy the e facts 
\ | two years, three Northern professors have been « a 


‘arolina, They are Messrs, 


of New York, and Mr. W. If. 
1 of Vermont was also elected 


Ro ux and F. W. s 
Michigan. Prof. John J. 


monds 


of the State Normal School during its recent session. No 

! le concerning the polities of these gentlemen, Although 

m, | know the polities of only two, both Republicans. 

! itv in this State against Northern teachers, per se, be 

| ! Republicans, Most of our successful teachers in the 
both in the colleges and schools, came from the North; and the 
Ysinik l-marm’s ” slipper has always ranked amongst our strongest 
nd most honored institutions, And yet the history of our University since 
t istruction ” of the State is much the same as that of the South 


sity. On the readmission of our State into the Union, 


und faculty of the University were summarily turned out. 


the trustees 

Pho tr es had been ecleeted for life, and some of them had held the 
position for more than forty years. They represented all parties in the 
Stitt Of the faculty, all had taught here longer than ten, and some more 
than thirty years : three were from the North, another from the North 
ilopted from England, and another was the son of the last named. New 
trust vere appointed and a new faculty was chosen, It is sufficient to 


faculty had not one idea in Common with the people of the 


State who educate their children, The result was, no patronage. A few 
boy une from the country around the village, most of them being too 
mall to wear suspenders and having their breeches buttoned to their 


jackets. But the faculty did not despair. The St 
the political robbers refused to make further appropriation, and 
that closed the It « | 


vit) , ’ 
hot Without money, 


ate paid the salaries. 


University. ould goon without students but 


than 


niversity lay in the dust five years, being five years older 
the century. and having weathered the storms of civil war. In 1875 its 
repaired the 


friends and alumni made generous contributions which 


my 


made by decay and plunder. It is now in a fair condition. The 


} 
eqmnhaeres 


South Carolina University held on longer solely beeause it had a better hold 
on the State Treasury. Its faculty, as a body, had the same interest in 
South Carolina as Chamberlain & Co., to wit, publie plunder. One or 
two genuine scholars and honest educators could not leaven that mass. 
The death-blow given to the higher institutions of learning in the 
Sout! the darkest page in the history of ‘ Reconstruction.” Mr. 


Kditor, you recognize and hold up to public scorn the earpet-bagger 
Do you not also recognize the carpet-bagger in education, 
ily in institutions supported entirely by the State Treasury ? 
Yours, very respectfully, 
GrorcE T. Winstoy,. 


In the 
we have no evidence and do 


recognize him as often as we get sight of him. 
vast ‘Tennessee Universit) 


not believe that he was the cause of the late wholesale dismissals. 


WHALLEY THE REGICIDE, 


Eporrorn or Tue Nation: 


Sin: In a notice of the Pennsylranta Magazine of Tistory and Bio- 
( Ay \ h appeared in the WVa/ion of August 9, special stress is laid 
ertain points which were there noted bearing on the Maryland 


gard to Edward Whalley the regicide. Both the Nation 
and tho who commental on the evidence which was produced in the 


first number of the Pennsylvania Magazine appear to have overlooked 
on act tow 1 | wished to draw special attention, as being of import- 
! in preserving the continuity of the evidence ; this fact was a record 
of a journey to Vi nia made by one of the regicides in the latter part of 
{ vea | 
1. We had 1 ral toshow how sennty was the evidence that Whall y 
died before 1689, or that he was buried either at New Haven or Hadley ; 
had also shown that an individual whose general appearance and 
bearing were suspiciously like that of the regicide had appeared first in 


| Numben ae ee 


ly in the first 





paper. This expedition was current. traditi w England at the 
time when Governor Lutchinson first publisied his History (1764), and 
up to that time no one pretended to designate which judge it was who 


had made the journey. Taking it for granted that Whalley - 
annnated * at that ti fixes 


and in this he is followed by President Stiles and all the other writers on 


Was supere- 


: AR ne , : tf 
me, Governor [Llutehinson the fact on Goffe, 


this point. In fact, Governor Hutchinson conjectured that Theophilus 
Whale, of Narragansett, might be Goffe returned from Virginia, but this 
was shown to be impossible by President Stiles. Notwithstanding all the 
vagueness, the fact of the journey 

Maryland theory. 


remains incontrovertible and is 


important evidence for the The renewed perseeutions 
in New England incident upon the arrival of Randolph would give the 
motive for such a journey, and it would be exceedingly improbable that, 
when once in safety, the regicide would have the temerity to return to 
New England. 
except by the Robins narrative of 1769 (see Pennsylvania Magazine, No. 
i, pr 


belief as any evidence which has been yet brought to the front. 


We have no means of deciding which judge it was, 


60), which fixes the fact on Whalley, and which is as deserving of 
In 
regard to Whalley’s life before his appearance in Virginia, it is decid dly 
misty, but its assertions of facts after that time are supported by volumi- 
nous traditionary evidence, 

2. With regard to Elizabeth Middicton, the wife of the regicide, Mr. 
Whitmore has had a word to say. He quotes Noble’s account, which long 
In point of fact, Dr. 
Noble 
is not an authority on this point ; for Noble makes Elizabeth Middleton 
the only wife of Whalley, whereas recent investigations show that he was 


ago was shown to be unreliable on many points. 
Neill’s communication (which follows Mr. Whitmore’s) shows that 


married before, and had four children by his first wife (see also Votes and 
Queries, 4th series, III., No. 78, p. 591). 

3. With regard to Whalley’s age almost all the critics have had a 
word to say. Granting the fact that centenarians are rare does not by 
Theophilus Whale, of Narragan- 


was 103 vears of age at his death, yet Dr. Stiles did not consider that 


any means disprove the Maryland claim. 
seti, 


fact as detrimental to the Narr: And, moreover, although 
Dr. Stiles was quick to acknowledge the effect on Edward Whalley of his 


gansett theory. 





**stormy and harassed life,” he does not regard the ‘‘ extreme vigor” of 
Theophilus Whale as standing in the way of the Narragansett theory. 
On the other hand, Edward Wale, of Maryland, did show the effects of the 
hardships he had undergone, being blind for twenty years before his 
Indeed, both the New 
England judges had a reputation for exceeding hardihood, although, 
during the last years of their residence, Whalley is said to have suffered 


death, and latterly being sick or weak of body. 


exceedingly from the hardships he had encountered. 

In conclusion, I may add that I had anticipated the reeommendations 
of Mr. Whitmore and the Nation, and have been in communication with 
the clerks of Somerset and Worcester counties (Maryland) for some time, 
and hope in a short time to place on record more satisfactory documen- 
tary evidence. Very truly yours, 


R. P. Roprss, 


PHILADELPHIA, August 17, 1877. 


Notes. 

oo HOLT & CO, have in preparation ‘ Egypt,’ by J. C. MeCoan, 
a companion volume in interest with Waliace’s * Russia’ and Baker's 
‘Turkey,’ published by the same house.——John Wiley & Sons will pub- 
lish the following scientific text-books : ‘New Descriptive Geometry— 
Shades, Shadows, and Perspective,’ by Prof. S. Edwards Warren ; ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Mechanics,’ a manual for high-schools, by Prof. De Volson 
Wood ; and ‘ Differential Calculus,’ by Prof. J. M. Rice.——Lawrence 
3. Thomas, 54 McCulloch St., Baltimore, invites subscriptions to a limit- 
ed edition of his ‘Genealogical Notes,’ containing the pedigree of the 
Thomas Family of Maryland, and of Snowden, Buckley, Lawrence, Chew, 
Ellicott, and other connected families. ——The Boston Public Library has 
issued a fifth edition of its Handbook for Readers. Under Chronology 
one sees how the institution erese’t eundo, thus: 1877, February, Hunt 
bequest of books relating to the West Indices ; May, 18,000 volumes from 
Mercantile Library Association ; Jt $10,000 fund anda 
private library from Charlotte Harris, and of 800 valuable volumes from 
Miss Eliza Mary Thayer.——A Free-Trade Convention at Saratoga on the 
Sth inst. takes the place of the conference formerly announced for Chi- 


ly, bequests of a 


























. Po rat 7 
Sept. 6, 1ST7| The N 
cago, ‘Its object isa permanent organization for immediate work,’”’—— 
Bartlett's * Familiar Quotations’ would still appear to be regarded in 
England as an ** American” book of reference, of chietly local + 
Otherwise we should hardly find the Avhenwwm announcing (Aug. 18) its 
discovery of the earliest use of Fvat Justitia ruat calim in the ‘Simple 


of Agea 


lx 3s . 9°, 
tlV CGIscove red 


wam America.” Bartlett (fifth ed., 


it.—Two foreign 


ISG, p, 589) had 
United 
States are symptomatic of the attention this country is receiving abroad : 
‘La Préesidence aux Etats-Unis : Rutherford B. 
constitution,’ dedicated by the author, A. 

Hachette) ; and * De la representacion e in 
de Americaen el derecho internacional,’ by Raphael-M. de Labra (Madrid). 
—The first edition of Bellows’s French and English Pocket Dictionary, 
already noticed in these 


brochures relating to the 


la 
Tilden (Paris : 
fluencia a os Estados-Unidos 


a les partis, et 


Jouault, to Mr. 


columns, was soon exhausted, 
The 


the marke t 


and copies began 
enlarged and modified in 
attention of 


to bring exorbitant prices. second edition 


several particulars, is now in and deserves the 


hook-collectors, students, and dictionary-makers, The last will find in 
it. besides new facts concerning the equivalence of French and English— 
as, for instance, that the French skipper calls ** Starboard !° to the man 
t the wheel just when the English skipper would say ** Port !” one re- 
ferring to the how of the vessel and the other to the helm—numerous 


ances wort! 


A French ¢ 


contriv a dictionary of any language. 


adopting in writing 


ranslation of Baron Goltz’s ‘ Léon Gambetta’ is annour 





—The North American for September-Ociober contains as its lead- 


in 


¢ article a reply by Mr. Stoughton to Judge 
previous number on the ‘* Electoral Conspiracy. 
object to ‘explode ** bubble,’ 
there he 


Black’s contribution in the 
It is Mr. rhton’s 
hit] ted, 


aus might be expect: 
h with it, and 


Stoug 
” the conspiracy 
is not much left of the 


; and, 


bubble when gets throug 


we say this without implying a high compliment to either the bubble or 
iis destroyer. In discussions of this sort that have been raging in the 
pages of the Revtew over the Electoral Commission, the ditiiculty is that 


the floor for 
being no one to ¢ 
cided at all. a short 
tira in the Nineteenth Century by publishing a learned dispute be- 
tween eminent men, allowing each disputant to examine and comment 
only on the arguments that preceded his ; thus making the discussion, as 
far as possible, a real one, and keeping all engaged in it well * up to their 
work.” The magazine in am failed in the execution of 
for though it for the discussion, whose 
well known, 


the time 


lecide the 


An attempt to obviate 


li 
son who has ll 


the per 
and there 


being has it all his own way, 
it 


this inconvenienee was made 


merits of the dispute, is not de- 


‘since 


however, 


iis idea, secured “live” men 
ITuxle ‘v, 
itted to select a “ live’ 


from contemporary politics, 


names were such as James Martineau, Fitzjames 
* subject, and instead of taking one 
or Darwinism, or the ** Musie of the Future.” 
set its men at work on a topic no more inviting than the connection between 


ty and religion. 


Stephen, it om 


morali The public not being just now deeply interested in 
this question failed to observe what was going on, and thus lost the bene- 
fit of a really wise and interesting piece of disputation. 


thus lost the Vorth 


The aoe unity 
American might seize, and get some very entertai 
Something approa hing this 
in the two articles suggested by the 
Scott and the other by a ‘** Striker.” who 
by the way has occupied his Praag leisure to such good purpose 
that his style suggests an bitual to 
odical press the unlett wae 
makes an argument in favor of policing 


ling 
contributions on matters of public interest. 
we have in the current number, re- 


cent strikes, one by Thomas A. 
almost 
rather 


contributor the 


workingman. Mr. Scott 
the inter-State lines by the 


national Government, without the preliminary farce of calling out the 


peri- 
than 


posse (often identical with the strikers themselves) and an unreliable 
State militia. He urges the passage of a law giving the owners of every 


uch highway of commerce the right to appear by petition before the 


courts of the United States, and upon showing that inter-State traffie or 
the transportation of the mails is interfered with, by unlawful com- 
hinations, by threats or violence, to be furnished assistanee by the 


United States to enforee the ¢ 
—Mr. Dion 
‘dec line of 


‘ourt’s process. 
Joucicault contributes an article on that 


f the drama,” in the guise of a letter 


fertile subject, 


the ‘ 


to Charles Re: 





in which he shows that the drama has always been declining ; that Cesar 
regarded Terence as poor stuff ; that Addison ridiculed the grotesque real- 
ism of the stage in his day; that Goldsmith fifty vears later mourned 
over the decadence which had set in since Queen Anne's Mr. BD - 
cault seems to think that the explanation of this is that m Ll; 


dramatic animal has deteriorated : 
English for the last three hundred years we should be 
with him ; but that the whole world h 


and if we were to consid r simply the 


as been wn hil! f 


~"nnine « 
runnin ( 





ation. 








t usand ve ul more than the most “ em Ww 

us to believe Ther we are Ineli ti nN \ 

tion. The stage is almost the only \ ve! 

morials, The pictures, buildings, or ] ~ 

pare and test by constant asthetic standards ; but though w 

pare the plays of one } ( riod with thes i ! \ 

The standard is here a living one and perishes v { 

age to age fix it. But all the older part of « ! f pilav 
goers have the advantage of having known two or three diferent st : 
and are able to compare the style of the day wi uf iday t! ~ 
departed and of whose merits they are themselves th \ \ 
nesses and judges. With them the past is of irse ti wit! 

hue, and the stage, as they first knew it, wl 1 r 
be. Hence any comparison they may 1 

advantage of the drama as it actually exists \ 
persons capable of making comparisons, the prey ! 

that **the drama is declining.” It is needless to sav t! Mr. | 

has a word to say to the newspapers, to wl he s si 

tribute all of the evil in the world that cannot traced t 

Ile speaks of the press, as we notice most « f the gentl 

‘creative ” work do, as if it Were no mere pr duct of | 

combined labor, but as a sort of devil having a \ 

directing the course of events of its own w 

—Mr. David A. Wells’s second instalm f** low N 
regain Prosperity 7” contains a very valuable coll f fre 
the effect of our compli ated tariiT on our for n trade, 3 v\ 
our natural customers, Canada, the West In S \r ‘ 

* But the commercial ations between t United States and 
British North American Provit es are by no means peculiar | \ 
tional. They are, in fact, the type of the commer " 

United States has estat tieked With most or all ¢ reeouw and 
matters little at what point one begins té » investigat I l 
everywhere evidence, amounting to demonstration, that the dev 

of the industry and commerce of the United States has been 1 

trously checked, and the present state of business depression { 
degree occasioned, by the persistent refusal to recognize, in our 
mercial and fiseal legislation, the simplest principles of pol \ 
In further proof of this, attention is next asked t charact 
commercial relations with Chilimone of the most s} S , 
American states. The manufactures of Chili being few and radi: tary 
in the extreme, its people import f from other countries nearly all that they 
require of cottons, woollens, hardware, agricultural implenn 1 
other machinery, paints, oils, gunpowder, earthen and glass \ 8 
and shoes, straw goods, ete., ete. The largest rle ite 

ports is cotton cloth, of which Chili imported for domestic cons n 
during the year I874—a vear of great commercial s GG { 
Britain more than 55,000,000 vards : and ft t ye ~ sal ha 
the same year a quantity net In excess of 5,000,000 yard 
words, t] is little state ne of the s lles ) > thre \ , 
population of about 2,000,000, imported rec rcloth, to suy 
wants, from Great Britain in 1874 than the U1 1 States exy ed that 
same year in the aggregate to a// foreign « trics ¢ ed. During 
the vear 1874 many of the cotton-mills of the Ui ist 1 id r 
worked on reduced time, for 1 reason that t f l 
lor tale ptoduain + Sek! dt} United S s be i t t ipply ¢ i 
during that year ag 55,000,000 vards of cotton cloth, the demand would 
have sufliced to 1 e kept about 150,000 spindles (No. 14 varn). 01 out 
one- rter of the cotton-mills in the Stat New York, in i era- 
tion foreverv wor see “le sap \ nd the withd il of | ts 
of these mills from competition in the domes market would 4 hy 
have enabled many other mills in the country to have avoided s n- 
sion, to the great beneiit of labor and to the 'd nution of ce tion 
an nd ir il ene a" 

He then shows, by a process of exclusion, tha se of the i - 
cant Interchar f commodities was 1 ! iuse, first, if was not 
the price of English cottons, English tons | + quite us dear as Ameri- 
can ; second, because it was not the supe lity, American cot- 
tons being now better than English. The | =} nufac is, in 
fact, to-day at such a disadvantage that he is oblig ‘or re his 
goods with starch, clay, and other substances, and Chili would probably 
prefer to take American cottons : but as we will not take in exchange whit 
Chili has for sale, but keep it out by a protective tariff. England suppliss 
t iY Get 1] McClellan has an article on the Eastern war, which 
> val 1] ch of course it does not come down to the most. re« nt 
lates ; Mr. I son writes on * Pery 1 Forces” 5 BE. L. Burlin 

ss . crit m of recen — in novel re] ‘4 
( tes = I I son ** Reforn ied « laism  : and ther i 
notes of importance on th  Promenal roe mical Discovery.” Alto- 
gether, this number is the best that has appeared under the new mat - 
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Tl 
re 


‘ { k e report fit f 
Ml _ uty \ ] Vv abay 
‘ } * , e th 
l ! rivoutat i ’ 
! ! ! l ny ! 
{ wing — ot “ 
rt \ t reott \ { r 
\ \ | ttre Tl \ \ ) 
! t ! rticles in the y if reir | 
i l i ! ti Nh ne vorth re ine 
i t \} \\ Me. Gi sVenol ad D kK rancis 
{ 1 st if articles on * Judicial 
Peat “ t pr 1) that so far ” 
t I ul ( irrenh | involvi il 
urt voimay be relied on.” but (2) in causes f 
t mid of ra urrence, Involving great political 
Vv iniluenced by their political sympathies.” Thi 
parti Character of the decisions of the judges 
( The whole series will doubtless contirm the 
any iture ! rl no of questions invo 
{ Sup Court or any of its members. Professor 
| ne’ The World's Fair.” giving the opinions of a 
features of the display, and telling us 
| United States excelled and in what it was 
i. 2.8 phens’s dist ssion of the authorship of the Let- 
i! partiv mein to believe were written by Thomas 
’rofessor Amos Sheldon’s essay on ** Modern Armies and 


\ idy open again, with every prospect of a suc- 

! ‘Ah Sin” seems to have been written to bring out 
t for Chinese acting possessed by Mr. Parsloe, and may 
! mprovement upon the Two Men of Sandy Bar,” 
tovether too little Chinese relief from the dull mono- 
hich represented American life. How true Ah Sin 

! know, but if t representation of Judge Lynch's 
Ifes is ven tn this play is correct) there must 
executions « Innocent men in the early days of 
Union Square ** Pink Dominoes,” a play of the 


Forbidden Fruit” played last year at Wallack’s, hits 
of these dh 


all the 


vith great success, llow many amas there 


e we do not know, but they are fruit of om 
hat of French growth. In them all the interest turns 
f two married men, who get away from their wives 
ick for the purpose of a night’s pleasure. In some 
en hy means of dominoes) they all meet during 
ickedness of the husbands is thoroughly exposed, and 
{ blunelers and misadventures all ends happily amid a 


1 forgiv ss Which promises more escapades of thi 
tis one which is displeasing to Anglo-Saxon tast« 
ility but, whether because Anglo-Saxon taste ond 
Ivine out for some other reasons, there is no 

better in New York. Coghlan, who takes the 

{ ! lecidedly bette in ¢ medy of this sort 

' { rho he always just misses being natura 
| hy polar s not so well acted at the Park Theat 
n badly acted it is extremely amusing Mr 

iin characters one of the best comedians we 

| he depraved tutor and ** friend of the family.” At 
burlesque is the order of the day, but it is not al- 


nmitigated burlesque of former seasons. Lydia 

! nly the merit of energy and ingenuity, has 
nearer—vet oh! how far—to French opéra-bou ff 

h we have seen. The play is founded on Jules 

{ Doctor Ox,” the scientific man who wakes up 

| Dutch town by the substitution of oxygen 

(>{ rse this affords room for strange metamor- 
tlso ft n absurd dénouement, when the gas- 

nd the natives suddenly revert to their former comatose 


ecount of the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 


Nation. 
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i Ives 
tmp i ( ! (i .s rf | Composit | Vevetatt 
iN I en fri fon fit re? | Ba pre j 
erty I") rets the ¢ | hon f { ! pour 
| Sty ! f ind I plant foo wor S52 mg 
on | Sha i \ kk S oOnLV $ ( ! if 1 oi 
pre ( ! t water ! i] ‘ ! Piel 

| ed at ST O38 p To \ Is { if 

ferences between tl « weight of 250 pounds md th 
lit 2th | ts | Comp nf Veg fared on 
ett \ceording to t] f its ‘ 1 73 3 
cel 1 } t | weed! ne he ST ni ~1S y 2 ! 
sthuna aL i vel ir | heme P24 t 
\ ly y So ag \I j i} e; | i } ( 
| hom for fal ! « { rw erent 
19) . ' lof2o0, I 1 yx] slike t 
reimburse the farniet Connectict | ld tor t] h 
=t " intainine tl ~ 

\prope f the late tronor \ . respondent w 2 
us from | n Sprin N. % 

It is vy probabl hat Prof. #1 i@ first Ai n haa 
seen 1 ’ lite f Mar hut at t t t eT veak of hin 
Liput ! ndred and diftv vears a t they had aly determined 
their f . t and t peri Wi 
ments Prof. Hall a ! ny | { t e hoped t 
thi } ti i will h 1] i 
! al mae | | if ( ich i? of (an ! 

In the Aueu rbere i / War w Mr. Goldwit th 
discusses Phe Decline of Party Government “ina way that should pros 
specially instructive to AM} ierm readers. [fe begins, indeed, by p \ 
us the compliment of his opinion that + the late Presidentinl eclectic 
pears likely, in its resul o mark an epoch not only in the politica! 
history { the United St Tes, bu in that | 1] nstitut ! 1 « in 
In the person of the new President. tl Nmenean Gi rn t} come 
out of party, and is trving to be the Gi nimnent of th i nit : 
Ile goes ont uote Burke's definition and defen f party as a necessary 
fa in constitutional government erit it by sh Wigs tt 
principle of party organizatio raust me ral principle, be 
this would imply an « ized opposition on the other side, and the 4 
manent existence of an immorsul party.” but must be one of expedi 
that transcendent questions of this sort are exceptional, Wi not noi 
ind however Important, do not last fo that ‘*the better a party 
isin point of intelligence, individual sense of responsibility, indi il 
regard for the public wood, the less submissive to the whip and therefor 
the weaker it beeon i singular re t of the only perfect: system.” 
He ri tles the ithat, from the nature of man, there must always b 
v conservative and a liberal party, and, finally, lays down the proposition 
that 

‘Let party, as a system of government, be good or e\ the material 


riv exhausted 








for parties are nea in the British colonies, and probably in 
i} United States: that thev are temporarily exhausted, and may or 

Inv be entirely exhausted, in Enginnd: while in other countries Un 
France and Germany, for instance), the sectious L subsections of opin- 
ion are too numerous and the lines between them are tor ering to 
wdmit of the cle division into two parti bsolutely ess to the 
vorking of the system, whieh. when there are three or four partic sInstend 
f two. hecome iicksand of intrigue on wh noe government Gan be 


I parties in this 


future of 
that 
for dissipating the 


peculate on t 


vil-service reform, so we regard Mr. 


ST 


I 
that **nothing is more curious 


valuable ll of party than 


He himself remarks than 
invented for old institutions 
t”’ :and Mr. Blaine at Wood- 


stock, though exceptionally foolish, was not exceptionally ingenious in 


ingenuity with which 


the new ressous 


are 


} 


when the { 


Original reasons have ceased to exis 


discovering a new public necessity for maintaining the old party lines: we 
have plenty like him in both camps. 
of the 


-Perhaps the most notable paper read this year at the meeting 


British Association was, according to the Spectator, Professor Allison's 
on embryology. From recent careful studies of sharks’ eggs he consicder- 
ed it proved that the limbs of mammals are the divided remains of 


t of the purts 


continuous lateral fin, and ** examination structure 


of the 


making up the limbs of the vertebrates leads us to believe that each limb 


contains materials for more than one metamere, and it becomes an in- 


teresting subject for speculation as to why in vertebrate animals the 
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number of limbs has never exceeded two pairs.” ** There is no morpho- 
logical reason.” adds the Speefafor, ** and the reason, therefore, must be 
m han eal- | lpr lal and alin lrupedal an raatls ce riving from their limited | 
number of legs some advantage in the struggle for existence. It would 
follow jt mn tirat ip} ing MIO ohtivaltered SUP Posty 
the as Instat as vielcing a md sometimes is—we might have | 
had a hundred-legged ho oraty ‘ i than—an tdea whi h opens | 
istl wre \ tn of il { \ | 
CLINGMAN'S SPEECIIES 
I. 

ye THING more insulting to an old-school Republican than to invite 

his attention to the last political testament of a Confederate briga 
dier-general could hardly be imagined Such is virtually the character 
of the book before us : for Mr. Clingman. whil reproduc ng his principal 
speeches in the Senate and TWouse of Representatives, and connecting | 
thei by a narrative partly personal and partly historical, not only aims | 
to let posterity know him and his time, but assuredly means to challenge | 
its verd on his conduct and his motives. In fact, in his preface, he 
distinet ommends ‘the publication as a whole” to the young men of | 
the country, ‘tin the hope that it may prove interesting and instructive” 
to the > and though this may cause it to be looked upon by Mr. Blaine’s 
followers with somewhat of the same horror with which the author used 
to revard an abo ion tract, we shall for ourselves say briefly that ween- | 
firely coneur in this commendation, and should extend it to th old 
generation if there were any hope that a considerable number of them 
would heed our advice Phe appearance of this volume, which includes 
Mr. Clingman’s part in nominating and electing Mr. Tilden, mart thie 
retual close of the Civil War, and it is too much to expect the Northern 
or the Southern mind to sit down and dispassionately review the causes 
of the great revolution and pass fuir judgment on the principal actors on 
either side, So far as this came within Mr. Clingman’s intent, it cannot 
be said that be has succeeded, but he bas brought to the task a degree of 
candor and of moderation which few of his antagonists in Congress and 
in the field would be likely to exhibit under the same temptations, 

i‘ v his title to be listened to with respect we shall quote from an 
WaaVvess Gellvere | 1 Jun ISG, at David m College (p. 115) 


* Probably in no p riod of our | North Carolina] history were the laws 


more Succes fully : ministered, and private rights better protected, than 
throughout the year 1866. The United States, however, thought prop 

to abdlish our State government, to disfranchise most of those citizens 
Whose capacity and training fitted them to discharge public business, and 
also conferred the right of suffrage and to hold office on a large class 
Without experience or knowledge Phat to effect these objects the Recon- 
truction Acts were necessary | do not question, for our own people 
world not of themselves have disfranchised their i n, nor viven 





lice to the color 4 men 


It would be ont of place at this time for us to enquire whether we might 


nee i atly lessened the mischief caused by these 


universally the right to vote and hold o 


proceedings 

We « ibt if th Republiean party will ever or ceive, or will ever 
require, a bette istification of its reconstruction policy in the abstract 
than this admission contains. Tt is only one specimen of the fairness to 
opponents and self-restraint which the perusal of these speeches compels 
the reader to aseribe a mitthy qualiti sto our North-¢ arolinian. Not 
more surprising therefore is it to find him engaged in aduel with Mr. Yancey 
n less than ivearafter he took his seat in € Neress us a Re pre sentative of 
the Kighth or Buncombe District, than to witness his conversion from 
the conservatism that opposed (alone among S ern Repre sentatives) 


the famous Twenty-first Rule (by which anti-slavery petitions were 
excluded), to the fire eating Tanaticism that adve ted the occupation of 
Panama as a step towards ensuring a slaveholding empire on the 
Gull nd fave 7 + war with Spa n Eng id, and even | ance.” as a 
means of staving off disunion or civil war. We are accustomed to associ- 
ate the extreme views and belligerent temper of the Southern leaders 


before the war with real ignorance of the Nerth and of the foreign powers 
whom they so recklessly provoked. Mr. Clingman’s change of mind, 
however, dates directly from his first visit North in 1840, when, as he 
says, he ‘for the first time realized the extent of the anti-slavery move- 
ment.” He saw that it could only be counteracted by such a demonstra. 
a reaction at the North. 
He at once declared that the application of the Wilmot Proviso to the 


s 


tion on the part of the South a 


newly-acquired Mexican territory ought to be resisted in a manner ** com- 


** Selections from the Speeches and Writings of Hon. Thomas L. Clingman. of North 


Carolina. With additions and explanatory notes Raleigh. 1877. Svo, pp. v, 623. 





ation. py 


mensurate with the violence of the attack”: that it would marka ‘tg 


organic Change in our political system” which the Southern States 

not to acquiesce in; and that the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia would likewise be sufficient ground f isu l la ur 
I850, he asserted in the House that the evils *ta dv intheted eh 
North ** greatly exceed in amount anv injury that Great B 1 
when she drove the colonies into resistance,” and ent 1 int ! 
calculation as to how the South could maintain wself t ! \ 


ted from the Union: and. noticing the threat that the North w 


that case take possession of the Mississippi, predicted that ‘the Ss 
States, having now a free population of six millions, 

succession such soldiers as Washington, Jackson, Scott, a Pay 

have no serious fears of foreign [ie.. Northern] a ln M 
1852, he Was already talking of **my countrymen,” mea S 


[In short, from having been a moderate Whig, who loatti 


Calhoun as a disunionist, he not only became al st instantly 
to the prospect of disunion, but did all he could thencet 
the South with it, and to prove how easily and safely and advanta \ 
it could be effected. 

In the swift collapse of a character so courageous and i . 
Mr. Clingman’s one sees the spell of slavery as clearly as in thet 


adhesion of his own State to the secession movement. Later or 
the same baleful influence, we feel that his candor wives way i 
his support to the measure to repeal the Missouri ¢ 

his own views of policy, and, one cannot help think 

Victions. His speech on Kansas and Nebraska, .\y 1 Ind! \ 


marked lowering of tone, as befits the pleader of a id 


no longer be consecutive or logical or Ingenuous, and w 

shirk the main issue—Shall the plighted fait! {1 ! 

It is stump oratory, pure and simple, ino striking « rist v 
speaker's usual manner, Six years later (May IS60) ! t 

tain the **non-intervention ” compromise of 1890, against Jet! Day \ 
demanded Congressional protection of slave property int | 


he says (p. 490), ** Lam free to admit” (but he was really be 


“that if, “nan unwise moment, & Man makes a compromise f . 
fo Ain. he In iv, / nile r great NECESSiTY, avold it. pe } Weg 1} 

ours; the qualifving clauses look like the struggles of « 

thev are not. The next dav he refers to the 386° 30) line. ** which | 
been regarded as sanctified by thirty-four vears’ existence, and 

called a compromise” ; and to the compromise of 1850, wl 
colleagues **looked upon it as [he] did, as a compromise.” they 1 i 
seek to disturl In other words, he was fully committed to the 

that one party to an agreement may decide (1) whet the 
igreement ~) Whether it Was n it ! Wise 1 tl \\ 1 
Wis advantageous ulnous to | self t) w { eo Was { 
necessitv for refusing to abide by it lad ing if ind \ 

It is impossible to overlook the connection between this d ! nd 
the repudiation mania now prevalent at the Sout! In his mai | 
in the House (March 7, 1844) Mr. Clingman was any e i} 
revenues from the publie tands **to enable those Stat t! ‘ hdebted 
to pay back to their ereditors what they have b wed id Pema 
the cloud which rests on the hon { sor of the He went muel 
further. Holding up the Democratic party to scorn, he enquired 






** What do they think of repudiation OrroWs money 
} i 


ind repudiate 





h an individual in our ri 
from the party. It isa 
consent to temporize. With the 


be criminal in 
me not to denounce it on all y mou) 
em, which, if not re ed. wi) er and every 
s character to 


have | ull 
forbid them to 


thing else which we ought mos 
individuals, it is s 
sense of national honor, the 1mm 
be anything but s/aves. 

The mind uncorrupted as yet by sophistical endeavors to frame a satis 
fying excuse for repudiating the national obligation contra ted in 1820 
knew honor from dishonor and plied the lash where it was deserved. 
It is melancholy, therefore, to find Mr. Clingman, in the very last speech 
reported in this volume (Tilden campaign, September 12, 1876), denoune 
ing the demonetization of silver as ‘tthe most remarkable public crime 
that has ever been committed by our Government—perhaps I might say, 
in view of the circumstances, by any civilized government,” for the 


reason that ‘*as silver was at that time rather the cheaper of the two 








fot 


‘ i i Vey 
I party f vin 
, CG ' 

n n . 

~ > | Peatler na } 

per i Lol 
I al 1 re wer Ol ils V ! 

‘ tof sla yvonthe Southern character, is 
‘ N rn and Southern men to discuss 
mmon ground, Mr. Clingman’s account and 
pread of abolition sentiments by means of the press 
loss to reconcile it with the order of nature. It 
for him, therefore, to allow, after the catastrophe which 
| greatest advance made in the science of government and 


fy y +} 
f men and rhe 


ive as OVE rwh lming ( vi- 


ir ada 


iptation to different 

cts produced h 
favor of their being Providentially-directed movements as any 
is Dut 
n Mr. Charles Francis 
to the Alx 


n too, who, 


we 


doubt if he ean still regard 
late 


(Adams's tribute, at the 
s, as ‘that small band of coura- 


i } l l lif ryiat 
ik celebration, itionis 


iaving no fear of man before their evey 
mit would be their adop- 


nt on boldly in the face of a malignant 


ious of the dang set them from 
ar cause, We 
sition to uphold with steady perseverance the cause 
that he 


ng which Whittier threw into his splendid 


Still less do we believe 


. 


! tl me Bulfalo Convention celebrated by Mi 
! characterized by Mr. Clingman in 1850 as having ** objects 
\ ev le sy of ft ( itution of the United States. and 
if car lL into effect, would inevitably have destroyed t! 
| has p 
I he N en o'er 
| (rela ds er ist! 
( ~ ho f pain, 
j , und and sola 
| s vale and pl 
| | ‘ hand behold |” 


S. Legation at 

(N« Yor! Ifarpers.)—Mr. Iloffman has given, in these light 
ren ! Dn ace tof what fell under his observation dur- 
paign of four years in the Southwest, and a diplomatic career 
mann r 1 Paris, terminated by the events of the Franco- 


ian of is, the rising and overthrow of the Com- 
It is n fien that a man has, in so short a space of time, the 
tunity lor son he rvation and adventure. Mr. Hoffman has 


ntributed much to the history of our own war, but what he has to 


is and the C 


(i Linpaartial i 


ommune is valuable, as he was one 


reigners in the city throughout { 
the condition of the Frenc] ya 

actly with what we know from other 
ttle seen 1 deal of licht 


any s Which throw a good 
efeat. One of th is at the time of Burnside’s pe 


ese ice 


n from the German lines, which, by the way, we have always 
ust have been thought a huge joke by the Germans, but 
‘ Hoffinan repr nts as having been suggested by them. Gene- 

i Paris with Mr. Paul Forbes, a private citizen, who, 

f i vy etiquett was promoted to the post of aid-de- 

\ of colonel. .A meeting was appointed with Trochu, 


interpreter. We give his account of the interview 


Burnside had stated the object of his visit, Trochu made us a 


He sy vell for nearly half an hour, He told us that France 
very wicked ; that she had fallen away from the true Catholi 

] fidelity and scepticism were rampant in the land ; that the 
vhich had come upon her were deserved ; that they were 

ns forthe sins of the people ; but that, when they had repented 
imi themselves, he had faith that the punishment would pass 
them. He continued in this strain for full twenty minutes, speak- 
vi tly ; then pulled out his handkerchief, and saying, * Ex- 
emotion,” he wept. After this he came to business. Burnside 
hi f col ntiously to the exact tenor of his message. 
made repeated siggestions of such and such possibilities, but 





e > 
ation. | Number 636 
B ie refused to follow him He knew nothing but his instructions. 

{| feared, Trochu bristled up at the no-revict claus 
! ‘ i { never been hea of, From the most remote 





: ‘ - - 
ctusiment allowed im case 


{ 
f 

Ile gave us at that time no posit 
| 





S| { he would discuss the matter with his colleagues. Neg 
tiations failed upon this very point. The French Government called it a 
point of honor, It was rather a point of vanity. We did not need the 
pp ns, as the resuit showed we had food enough for three month: 
Yet, for that barren privilege of bringing in food which was not n 
the Government of the National Defence rejected the armistice. hey 
could then have made peace, with the loss of one province and two 
milliards, They continued the war, and lost two provinces and five 
milliards,” 


H x. } 
Ile gives also a 


hould 


war-song of the National Guard, which, if he did not 
have been inclined to think had been written bv 
last 
sof the country, but their antipathy to fighting was insuperable. 
As they marched through the streets they sang : 


wes 


The National Guard, it should be remembered, were the 


** Nous partons, 
ons, ons, 
Comme des moutons, 
Comme des moutons, 
Siceians 


Pour la boucherie, 
ric, rie 
“On nous massacra, 


ra, ra, 
Comme des rats, 
Comme d 
Comme Bi rira ! 
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Results of the U. S. Arctic E’rped ‘tion, Steamer {Psy 
Vol. I. i 


Govert 


Pol 
mil Bes- 
ito—After a 
is in 
he 
It consists of nearly 


c.f. 2 : 


all, commanding. 
sels. (Washington : 


long delay, for which the a 


Physical Observations by ] 


rment Printing-Office. 1876. 


uthor of the volume before nowise 


portion of the 
m tothe Arctie regions has been printed. 


responsible, the first scientific results Polaris 


Lxpediti 


a thousand pages, divided into fifteen separately-paged parts, and appears 
under the auspices of a committee of the National Academy of Sciences, 
which Prof. Henry is chairman. 


phical 


e 
ol 


Devoted to physical and hydrogra- 
observations, and deductions from them, it is a work which recom- 
mends itself to the scientific rather than the literary reader. Under the 


m ** Passage,” 


eapil re, so 


may be found a concise history of the expedition 
followed by a chapter on the 
the ‘‘ Density of the Sea and 


far as it relates to scientifie observations, 





“Condition of the Ice” and another on 


Remarks on Currents.” Among the most interesting and valuable of the 
results in hydrography are those deduced from the tidal observations, 
which extended over nearly eight lunations, and which are exhibited on 
a chart of the North Pacifie and Atlantic cotidal curves. These (as well 
as independent observations treated of by Houghton in the * Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,’ **On the Tides of Point Barrow’) indicate th: 


wave of Polaris Bay is probably derived from the Atlantic 


ninding the northern extreme of Greenland and entering Robes 


l 
he Ai 


latter r 





Channel from the north. The ‘* Temperature of t ir” includes 
records and discussions of atmospheric temperatures observed at both 
winter quariers of the expedition, and a review of the present thermic 
conditions of the Arctie region. Under * Hygrometrical Observations ” 
we find hourly observations of theamount of moisture contained in the air, 


experience proving that if the necessary precautions be taken these obser- 


vations are not necessarily made impracticable by the low temperatures of 
the Arctie Then follow chapters on ** Atmospheric Pressure,” 
* Reeord and Discussion of the Winds,” and * Polar Radiat ic 


winter, 


mm,” the latter 


with some interesting observations. In that on the ** Face of the Sky 
and State of the Weather” the remarkable fact is recorded that cumulus 


clouds were observed almost daily at Polaris House and Polaris Bay, 
while, as is well known, in most regions they are rarely observed in 


ad ‘ Meteorologien] 
: * (Chronometer Journal”: 
; * Pendulum Experiments,” 


winter. Further, we have ‘‘ Observations on Ozone 


Sea” ** Astronomi- 
the few 
were saved from the wreck of the Polaris ; 
rv the of 


Observations taken at 
eal Observations ” along series ; 
magnetic observations that 
a list of auroras; and very full psychrometrical tables f 


further Arctic expeditions. 


Use 


The volume is illustrated by two maps, a number of plates, and many 
woodcuts, and is printed in the creditable style common to most of the 


scientifie works which issue from the Government press. The work bears 


evidence of thoroughness and care on every page, and physical students 
everywhere, as well as those specially devoted to Arctic researches, will 


| congratulate Dr. Bessels and the country on the completion of this the 
most arduou moof his labers, It is tobe hoped that the r 


porte 








oe 








volumes may 1 ma be ved. [It may certainly bea ju mree of | t inter tation furt! to emy 
i we \l I ! ‘ ( mst es with wl h ( fo na l ire told. so that lea 
t r 1 OX ! of id 1} i zh t! } Or \ 
mane ( poss Not t issiil L 
seize or retain a hundredt! of t 
for 1 s chan i } a Ws < 
Art Ana By Dr. Wi cuminer, (fos : | Brown & ives a fresh arrangement. The « SS ¢ 
Co. I77)—Dre RN kn ( number of persons | in the slight figure he puts into his pict \ 
and in Boston as a draughtsinan of singuiar power, shown especially in a clothes and skin, hide and horns, not the living e1 
consummate mastery of the human iigure, such as we may suppose the The first thirty plates or so relate to the head, p 


reat artists of the Renaissance to have p the value, as expressing character, of variations in 


trav it without a moment's forethou 





in the comparative prominence of the different planes of 





with unerring accuracy, and giving to his slightest the several features : also the natural connection of vat 

life. This exceptional gift he has exercised from time to time for the | of the hair and beard with particular types of head. 'T! 
advantage of classes in Boston and New York. Last winter he took part | to an elaborate anatomy of the trunk and limbs. wit] 

in the instruction of the Art School at the Museum of Fine Arts in Bos- — to the coherence and interdependence of parts. The student w 
ton, and to the admiration expressed at his blackboard sketches, dashed | here probably all that he needs concerning the m : 


off at the instant and yet full of truth and expression, and the regret that | ture of the human body, and will get it. too. after it has pass ' 
they must disappear for ever as suddenly as they came, we may perhaps | the mind of one who is fully alive to the purposes for which | 





ribe the publication of the work before us. It is an atlas of eighty-one | ]t js a pity that the book is so costly, but this is better and 


i 


heliotype reproductions of a series of drawings, 10 x 14 inches in size, | interest of all concerned than that the completeness of treat 


mostly in outline but carefully elaborated, forming what we may call a | suffer. There is no separate text, but explanations are supy ; ; 
ory mmar of expression for the human form. notes at the side of the drawings, in some instances perhaps 
“Art is the language of the sensibilities, and in this tongue every dif- | pe fully intelligib] 


igi 
ferent form deseribes a different character.” This is Dr. Rimmer's 
inotto, and he has illustrated it in detail by exhibiting the relations of 
parts to each other, and the significance of proportions in head and limbs oe Publishers wiil fer a 
in their bearing upon the dominant expression of the whole. To art, the 


human body, like all other objects, has a purely representative value ; it 


is asign to be interpreted. The work of art must excite a particular sen- BOOKS OF TILE WEEK 





timent ; this is its ravson d’/fre, and no other virtues, no clevation of aim, |§ 4"t#ers.-7 

no fidelity to external facts can give it the right to exist. The function | Creighton (Loutse), Life of Sir Walter Raletgh.... tivinetone 
. if ae = . . P es. mS . Friedric J.., Geschichte des Vatikanisch K 8, \ 1 \ \\ , ( 

of the artist is first of all to feel out amidst the chaos of impressions those etktoail (SR), ahteltclann’ ae : vn ‘ 

which tell his story. Most persons when they try to draw cannot see the | Hermann (E.), Di leutung des S rnachstra ! 

wood for the trees: nature puts them out. The beginner at the life- | His Grandmothers: a Tale ee i ’ 
Abie ee e Hos FL, The Way of Lif 

school is bewildered. and looks with amazement at the assured strokes of o 


the adept Ile has eves, but sees not—for he has not learned the com- Janes (E.), Freneh Grammar 


parative values of what he sees. {ere Dr. Rimmer’s book can help him, Z c ts nag he rse and Dati aud Ca 

for art speaks a universal language, understood ina measure by each as poe ae. aAo, Pt oa ela cee. ee 
soon as he hears it. To a certain extent we are all physiognomists, and — Stewart « Story of the Great | : x ‘ 

act constantly on the instinctive assumption of the intelligibleness and og > rr te x dete ; k 

the veracity cf form and features. The business of the artist is to carry . Sanitary Condition of City and Country Hous eg teey sehen 


a } ." 4 [ “yy ? J ; gf ; i} 4 7 fs 37) 7? { \ } 4 | ‘ J 
Faives s hrench Greminar, | The Three Lea oe Grammas We, lak 17 
. | ¢ \ J J < afi * 
Anew French Grammar, for Colleges, A , High Schools, | tn imerica. GLISH GRAMM A 
| 4 


sada ie | ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S NEW ens 
| LATIN GRAMMAR. 
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FABLES DE LA FONTAIN1 Si | 
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